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in Norway, where patriots have hitherto confined them- 


I 

S ; to passive resistance and sabotage, one or more 
gucrti nds are now operating against German com- 
munications. In Yugoslavia the Chetnizés are waging 
most a full-scale war and have forced the Germans 


1d Italians to abandon some of their positions and to 


concentrate in the larger towns. Among the many reports 

of a battle at Sabac, where a large force of Ger- 
in capturing the town only after five 
live-bombers, artillery, and tanks were 


employed. And even then the Serbians, fighting a tena- 


cious rearguard action, were able to withdraw most of 
their men in safety. The turbulent state of Yugoslavia 
must be seriously impeding Nazi plans for the economic 


exploitation of that country. Before its invasion of Yugo- 


slavia last spring Germany drew from it important quan- 


titics of goods and minerals. In dividing the spoils with 
Mussolini Hitler kept for himself the most economically 
valuable provinces, but thanks to the courageous Oppo- 


ion of the population, it ts pre ybable that he has gained 


i 
less in loot than he lost in trade. 


THE TURKISH-GERMAN TRADE AGREEMENT, 
signed at Ankara on October 9, turned out to be a rather 
rprising diplomatic setback for the Reich. Although 
many of the details of the treaty have not been revealed, 
itics of products to be exchanged are small. 
Germany was particularly anxious to obtain substantial 
of chrome ore for its munitions industries, but 


Turkey flatly refused to break its agreement with Britain 


tting that country the whole of its 1941 and 1942 
production. The Nazis then demanded, as a minimum, 
150,000 tons of the metal, or approximately half of the 
1943-44 production. This also was refused by the Turks, 

! the Germans finally settled for 90,000 tons, to be 
delivered over a two-year period starting in 1943. Even 
thus limited amount is not to be shipped unless Germany 
turns over 18,000,000 lire worth of German war ma- 


end of 1942. Since the bargain is ob- 
viously of little value to the Nazis, the question arises 
why y troubled to make it. Possibly the German 
economy is in such a straitened condition that Hitler no 


Ria —— — eee a 
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THE BLOODLESS REVOLUTION IN PANAMA 


has removed from office one of the outstanding pro-Nazi 
Latin America, Dr. Arnulfo Arias, who 

he | » President a year ago has been attempt- 

to remodel t mall republic on a totalitarian basis. 

The 1 President, Ricardo Adopho de la Guardia, has 
to govern in accordance with 

iples and that he will collaborate in the 

of the continent, maintaining “the greatest re- 
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spect for contractual obligations with the United Sta 
The full story of the revolution is not known 
write. It appears that early in the morning of Octol 
less than twenty-four hours after his Cabinet had 

a slap at the United States by prohibiting the armin 
ships on the Panama registry, Dr. Arias,using an ass 
name, quictly boarded a plane and flew to Cuba. W 
his absence became known, some of his colleagues in 
government decided that he had vacated his post 
lcaving the country and took steps to appoint a 
President. German propagandists are already blan 


Washington for engineering the overturn of Ari 


the State Department seems to have been genuinely 


by surprise. Perhaps some credit, however, shou 


given to Raymond Gram Swing, who on the eveni 


October 7 broadcast a remarkable exposure of the p: 


Axis tendencies of the ex-President. 


~ 


THE AGREEMENT BETWEEN MEXICO A? 
our own government is a fair one and should do 1 
to dispel the suspicion and hostility that have long 
paired the relations of the two countries. Mexico 
make a cash payment in settlement of claims ar 
from the expropriation of land by previous admini 
tions. While the larger problem of arriving at a 

ment with Standard and other oil companies has not | 
solved, Mexico has offered to make a $9,000,000 
ment on account. For its part, the United States will 
vance $30,000,000 for completion of the Pan-Amet 
highway and other roads needed for hemispheri 
fense, and utilize the stabilization fund to prote 

value of the peso. We are also pledged to increase 


purchases of Mexican silver. A comprehensive ti 


agreement is expected to be concluded in the near fut 
The significance of the accord between North Amer 
two great republics can best be appreciated if one rc 
the sharp, uncompromising notes that were exchat 
between the two governments only two or three 
ago. It is true that our oil companies are still w! 

unrealistic in their claims on the Mexican govern 

but now that this agreement has been reached they 1 
find it to their advantage to whittle down their d 


to a reasonable basis. 
va 


“THE ROTTENEST CONTRACT EVER SIGN 
by the government with anyone” is the way Set 
Harry S. Truman characterized the agreement bet 

Jesse Jones and the Aluminum Company of Ameri 

an interview recently with the independent and h 
hitting St. Louis Star-Times. Senator Truman, who 
serves the nation’s gratitude for the work he has don 
chairman of the Senate committce inquiring into def 
says he will recommend abrogation of the contract. ‘] 


week we publish the final article of I. F. Stone's 
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n the Alcoa contt Ct. 2ne TEFst rc Call LO 


of the House last weck 


Congressmen Coffee and Leavy of Washingt 


sman Pierce has fi ught to kee P control of the 
new power projects in the Northwest in th hands 
people and to break monopolistic barriers to the 
tation of its resources for defense. We are sorry 
Congressman Jerry Voorhis of California, who 1s 
with them, saw fit to deliver a half-hearted de- 
of the RFC during discussion of the Alcoa contract 
articles on the floor of the House. Voorhis 
that but for the “patriotic action” of men in 


contract might have been worse. We s 


FEDERAL JUDGE 


FRANCIS J. 

in the government's anti-trust suit against th 
inum Company of America could hardly have been 
satisfactory to the company 1f it had been written 


ne of its own press agents. We not only disagree 


the decision and hope Thurman Arnold will be 
1 to appeal it, but we find some of the Judge's 
sentimental disquisitions morc than we can 


h. The fact that Arthur V. Davis started with the 
iny as a laborer in overalls “and not infrequently 


pay may prove something 


thaps the need for stricter wage payment laws—but 


forced to whistle for his 


n't see that it has anything to do with the Sherman 
Trust Act. Judge Caffey finds that there is plenty of 
and plenty of water-power and thercfore no 
poly of aluminum, which is made from a combina- 
the Dow Chemi 


Company had no monopoly of magnesium becaus« 


f the two. By the same reasoning 


is plenty of brine in the sea from which to make 
ynesium. Judge Caffey thinks some of the complain- 
gainst Alcoa were “wishful thinkers.” Fear of be- 


. cited for contempt of court restrains us from ad ling 


lidate of our own to the list. 
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[HE RESTRICTIONS PUT ON NON-DEFENSE 
ling by the Supply Priorities and Allocation Board 


und to cause considerable hardship, no matter how 
rally the order 1s enforced. Needed hom building 
private construction will be curtailed and tens of 
sands of building-trades employees thrown tempo- 


ly out of work. Yet the restrictions are essential if 


r 
Ing? 


lefense program and aid to the countries res! 


ipPor 10n are to be stepped up to the necessary level. 


We can only wish that the OPM -had recog ized the 


problem earlier. We cannot forget that less than a year 
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r that they have in tl | ‘ 
br rather than 1. It is ¢ igh t 
since the labor « Of prel bri ( I { l 


pt such bids as that of the Currier Company. Instead, 


Sidney Hillman last year made an agreement with the 
A. F. of L. building trades by which the unions undcr 
took to prevent strikes and Mr. Hillman agreed to estal 
lish minimum standas nd sct upa | rd to 


put It is this agreement that 1s now being challeng 


7 Lj } ] ‘ + ’ ‘ ‘ 
by Thurman Arnold, on the ground that it amounts t 


The employees of the Curricr Company are met hers « 
a building-trades union, the United Constructio 


ers. aC. I. O. affiliate organized by A. D. Lewis, br cr 


REFABRICATED HOUSING IS IN THE CARDS. 
But we agree with John M. Carmody that t lden 


hift to prefabri on would inve f 
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trouble zg 


we can understand why Sidney Hillman was 


tbilize the rclations between OPM and the 
In in t field. The probl m can only be 
our opinion, by a carefully and coolly de- 

m pr iding for the introduction of prefabri- 
pace which would cushion the hardships of 
ployment. Such a program would take 
rests of the craft-union workers, the 


r: and it would give short shrift 


ind improbable carcer of t 


i 
German pri t in this country. Vierec 
t Jew-baiting Icaflets in 
f a Yorkville beer hall. As a er Ol 

vas not a nuine Nazi 

S le to Hitler. The son of a 

Get leveloped a passionate 
rt of the Prussian aristoc- 

\ War wwe up what mi ht 

r of some distinction and be- 

f veral pro-German prop ganda sheets. 
isted after the w if, ind he kept on pt b- 
pay | 1927. When the Nazis 

r, h For the last eight years 
productions of the Ger- 

ry of Inforn n, and, perhaps more impor- 
Nazi propositions and 

» Magazines of immense circulation. An 

ir, he has been used by the 
! r the (¢ hlinite rab- 

r isolationist Congr 1 and wealthy 
| or his < trons should make 
t 1 also earn him a long 


ARS NOW THE GENTLEMEN IN THE 


f n Ott ind the American State Depart- 


1 that old gallant, General 
( him away {rom his fierce 
bit 1M lint. TI British m to 
' rena ler the Span- 
Order are a waste of br th | 

is to ref 

to f M ho re invited to 

| e CG lof Hispani 

1 by the Spanish Phalan 

lly called to n ( ita totalitarian proj 

n for the W rn H misph re. One of 
the Stat Departs nt is to combat such proj \- 
ht th that Franco's blatant move 


hecked. But the four Mexicans had no 


American transit visas. 
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Split Hairs and 
Tapped Wires 


/ HE Attorney General of the United States is 
posed to enforce the law. At a recent press cont 
ence Attorney General Biddle said he would per 


Department of Justice agents to tap wires in four cl 


of cases. These four classes of cases espionage, 


tare, kidnaping, and extortion—are t 
in HR 


Justice to legalize wire-tap] 


1 
1@ Classes Spe 


e bill sponsored by the Departm 


ung. That bill was def 


tp} 
Do the Attorney General and the Department of J 
regard themselves as above the law? 


Mr. Biddle secks in advance to clear himself of 


charge of official lawlessness. He splits a very fine | 
The law which forbids wire tapping makes it a crin 
+ Boat 


offense to “divulge and publish” any information 
“The question is,” Mr. Biddk 


at his press conference, “what is meant by ‘divulge 


tained in that way. 


blish.’ I cannot think that by these words Con 
intended to prevent an agent tapping wires in an « 

age case and reporting to his superiors. . . .” In 
opinion if Congress did not mean that, it would 
said so. In libel law the mere dictation of a libelous ! 


} 


to a secretary has been held to constitute ‘ publicat 


The tapping of a wire and the reporting of inforn 
so obtained to an FBI or Department of Justice of 
is certainly “divulgence.” 

One need not split this hair with Mr. Biddle 


law also forbids the “use” * 


of any information ol 
pping. If the information cannot be used 
tap the wires? Or does the Department of Justice it 


by wire-ta 


to use the information in violation of the law? The 
is that the department has been violating the law 
some time. The discovery of wire-tapping in the Bri 
case confirms current gossip in Washington of the \ 
pread use of wire-tapping and the unguarded ad 
sions of it made from time to time by officials. Th 
is not the only agency doing it. Naval Intelligen 
also been reliably reported to be tapping wires. 
Mr. Biddle’s statement may be a bold effort to 
the offensive before new embarrassing revelation 
made. He has already shown by his inaction on 
proved wire-tapping in the Bridges case by FBI : 
that he docs not intend to enforce the law in his « 
department. As an interpreter of the law, he also | 
much to be desired. Before the Senate Judiciary Comn 


on September 3 he testified that the present law a; 
only to foreign and interstate communications, The 


ond clause of Section 605 of the Communications 
and the Supreme Court's decision in Wezsss v. U. S. 5! 


that the law apy lies to intrastate t« lephone calls as v 


Docs the Department of Justice intend to obey 
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yber 18, 1941 
r doesn’t it? Is the department run by the Attorney 
| or by J. Edgar Hoover: Mr. Biddle indicated 
Mi Jackson relaxed the department S rul against 
al 1 that h would t( Ww Jack Oo } I 
M J kson nitt only « case of W 
March 15, 1940, and as 1 press 1 | ic th 
1 henceforth forbid ar vire-tapp! On Sep 
= 1 few weeks after it Was rcv¢ ] 1 th FBI 
iad tapped Harry Bridges’s telephone in N 
Mr. Biddle assured the Senate Judi@iary Commit 


¢ had not cn li 1 thi [ ( Ni W Ti Ss 

vil ithorize wire-tap] y | FBI pr ! 
formation is “divulged” only to superior officer 

the FBI, in enforcing the Hatch Act ag t 

inists, has held a knowledge of anthropology 


1S and a reading oO! The Nation, PAI. or the 


evidence of subversive 


r to think of what its agents will do with this 


ithorization. W e hope Mr. Biddle will be called 
int in Congress and taught that the first duty of 


torney General is to obey the law himself. 


hina on the Offensive 


URING the past few wecks there has been greater 
military activity in China than at any other time 
the fall of 


ipanese launched two major drives on cities which 


in September 


Hankow in 1938. Late 


eld out against them through four and a quarter 


of war. The first was directed against Changsha, 


tal of the rich rice producing province of Hunan, in 


mns, employing some 100,000 troops. 


( 
C 
i 
j 
i 
; 
tr 
I 
Li} 
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respects the most important Chinese city not in 


i 


hands. It wHl be recalled that an effort was 


to take the city immediately after the « ipture of 
stricken Chinese 


large sections of the city burned. But th« Jay anes¢ 


and that a pant gencral or- 


to reach the city either on that occasion or tn 


when a second major effort was made. The opera- 
this year were on a much larger scale than in either 
Chinese, the in- 


rossed the Milo River north of Changsha in four 


previous years. According to th 


They WCcIc 
ed to advance to within five or six miles of the 
ttacked simultaneously from the front 


hold in the town but were thrown back 


1 ! 
ly to retreat some nincty milcs. 
drive was quickly followed by a second—against 


after captur 


i 


how. In the spring of 1938, 


iow, the Japanese were prevented from taking the 
sic railway center of Chengchow when the Chinese 
the dykes on the Yellow River. Chengchow is the 


at which the east-west Lunghai railway—running 


in—crosses the north-south Peiping-Hankow rail- 
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mediate dividends in preventing Jay ft 


the British in Burma and Singapore or the § 


Dutch, and British « 


entirel Japan is likely to find itself inc 
e 
1 1} ’ 
m ly holding the territory it has Overt ( 
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Congress and Russta 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
HE only good thing that is coming out of 


1.4 ) ] ’ ‘ 
slaughter in Russia 1s a mood of « cra 


| 


America acts only when it 1s in the grip of » me 
Disasters are the fuel that. set t ( I 
As the Nazi lines on the new paper may bu tor 
Rzhev and Vyazma and Kalnya and Chern, fort 
a Pp call ps CONVCrPiIng on Mo CON ‘ the WwW 

| rougn the south te ird th 


I I } Crisis begin to stir ¢ 
maginations in Washington. No Ik f 1 ( 
men take omfort in the solid rest 1 ( 

i while debating the propricty « 
pry 


with American tanks. The Russian ar 


retreat. They are fighting like heros thi 
the Germans to { in admittedly heavy price f 
foot gained: they arc, as far as we kt 
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ranks as they fall back. But they are in retreat on every 
front except that around Leningrad. And the House of 
has passed the new 
lend-lease appropriation of almost $6 billion, and the 
ected to go through the Senate this week with 
only a little more difficulty. The measures introduced in 


»amend the neutrality law according to the 


Presi request of last Thursday are expect 1 to mect 
pposition, and the America Firsters have prom- 
1 a hot campaign against the amendment, but no one 
rious] doubts that it will also be adopted. For the 
moment, at least, the Congress is shocked out of. its 
chrot tate of anxious indecision. Even though Hitler's 
armics are heading east, the fall of Moscow would echo 
louder in the marble corridors of the Capitol than any- 
th t] has happenc 1 since the defeat of France. 
But that is not saying much; at best it is a silver lining 


of poor guality. In spite of the urgency of the Presi- 

dent’s warning he dared not ask for the repeal of the 

Neutrality Act as a whole or even for the repeal of Sec- 
? 


on 2 prohibiting American ships from going into war 


zon He recommended to the “earnest and early atten- 
tion” of Congress the “correction” of other provisions 
of the law, but he limited his request for action to Section 
6, which prohibits the arming of American-flag ships 
engaged in foreign commerce. The repeal of this single 
provision marks the limit of Congressional tolerance 
according to the expert estimate of the President and 


the | irty leaders of both houses Undoubtedly he will 
follow the adoption of this amendment with a recom- 
mendation of further action. But the fact that this single, 
extremely small step is all he thinks it wise to propose 
it this moment is a depressing revelation of the capacity 


of our representatives to grasp the crisis we face. 


I believe. as I have always believed, that the inertia 
of Congress, which reflects while it exaggerates the 
inertia of the country, should be dealt with more cour- 
agcously. I don’t question the accuracy with which the 
President registers its mood; I disagree with his judg- 


ment as to how that mood should be met. He plays safe 


hould be bold. He ts too good a politician to be 
is good a leader as he should be. With Hitler's bloody 
triumphs to help him, h ould, I believe, have demanded 
total repeal of the Neutrality Act. The isolationists would 
have made more noise; they might have created delay 
nd given the Nazi press som featist items to gloat 


wuld not have prevented repeal. And even 


the delay would have been less than may now result 
fy p-by-step tactics the Pr sident and his ad- 
visers have chosen to adopt 


When Mr. Roosevelt told Congress “solemnly” that 
if Hitler's present military plans are successful “we 
Americans shall be for 1 to fight in de fense of our 


homes and our freedom in a war as costly and as devas- 
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tating as that which now rages on the Russian front,’ 
spoke a truth so appalling that it would have 
justified a request for a declaration of war. Surel; 
the basis of such a warning, he could at least hay 
manded the wiping out of a law which embodi 
concept so grotesquely unreal as that of American 
trality. If he had done so he would have had a fight 
his hands, it is true; but he has not always dodged fig 
even losing ones. And this one he would not have 


Meanwhile goods will flow to Russia in what 


sS 


President calls a “constant stream.” Already, he tel 


1¢ kinds and quantities of material promised for O 


t! 
her will he chinne 
in a remarkable report on the British-American mi 
to Moscow, expressed absolute confidence in the will 
capacity of the two nations to supply Russia's grov 
needs. This is heartening and not to be entirely 
counted. But lurking in the minds of all who | 
watched Nazi progress during two years of war 
two disturbing questions. Can the democracies, slow 
move, divided, impeded by distance and difficult « 
munications, pressed by the still unfulfilled need 
Britain, possibly give Russia what it must have 
“30,000 tanks” so hopefully promised by Beaverbr 
and proportionate quantities of other weapons? Can | 
British launch anywhere an offensive strong enoug! 
ease the pressure on the eastern front until subst 
help can reach the Soviets? These questions do not 
swer themselves. The best—though belated—effort 
Britain and the United States may not suffice to get 
plies to Russia before the equipment of the Soviet arr 
is exhausted. As for an offensive, the British obvi: 
have not dared attempt one. Even in North Africa t! 
troops have made no move during the precious mot 
of Nazi advance in Russia. Undoubtedly they have | 
reorganizing their forces and preparing to meet the t 
German drive, but they have shown no signs of int 
ing to take the initiative. Nothing is more danget 
than to play the desk-chair strategist; it may be that t 
only possible course for Britain was one of inaction. I} 
if that is the fact, it is a most alarming fact. It m 
Hitler has no second front to worry about, except 
created by the R. A. F.; it means Britain is too weal 
start an offensive even though major strategy may 
gently demand one. And if the facts are different—if 
British have held back out of timidity or lack of reali 
leadership—then the crisis is even more acute. Russia 
not going to win this war alone. It must have quick and 
decisive help from Britain and from the United Stat 
or it will go under; and if it is defeated, the position 
the United States, not to mention Britain, will be d 
perate—as the President clearly told Congress. 

Is it not time our representatives thought in terms 


larger than the amendment of a single section of 4 


single act? 
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October 18, 1941 


Making Defes 1 


3) 


III 
Washington, October 8 
nresident of 


HEN G. R. ¢ 


the Aluminum Company 


Gibbons, senior vicc 


of America, was be- 
May, he 


ttinius 


fore the Truman committee last was 


asked about the famous press release in which Ste 


had assured the country we had ample aluminum. At the 


time the Stettinius statement was issued, Alcoa was already 


ading release,” 
Gib- 
of what you have testificd as to the 
knew, if it 


correct, 


ible to fill orders promptly. “R« that 


Fulton, counsel of the uittee, asked 


light 


< 


Hu h comm 


bons, “in the 
then 


Aluminum Company 


relc ASe 


ts which the 


release, it knew that was not 


Gil 


I might have 


that 

bons was evasive, 
the 

ht it was quite correct because I mig 


Var woul 


it not? arrogant, and smug. 


secn release, he replied, “and 


ht have thought 


1 1 4 | 
d be over in three montis, in which case 
would be more than enough alt for civilian 


uminum 


He went on to ask a rhetorical question which 


the attitude of mind of Alcoa in approaching 


of defense. “Suppose,”’ Gibbons asked, 
PI 


England was immediately conquered, as it looked very 


ae ios ; 
ough it would be at times, and the war should 


» as th 


lenly subside, where would we land?” The “we’’ is 
| oa ° ’ 

you and I, who would “land” in a situation where 
mum would be cheap ca i = as oe oe 

num woul e cheaper and nore plentiful than 


| 
ever was before, but the Aluminum Company of 
America. 


It may be that Alcoa feels the same way today. It may 


that its officials have been talking the same kind of 





ulistic’’ defeatism to Jesse Jones. I was told in a re- 


} 


sible quarter that Jesse Jones believes there may 


1 


be a ‘‘negotiated peace,’ a euphemism for a Nazi 


tory. Whether the story is true or not, Jones has cer- 


nly played his part in holding up our aluminum 


gram. Congressman Walter M. Pierce of Oregon 


of the few members of the House with the courage 
criticize the RFC head, recently translated the delay 


terms of planes. “To date,” he said on September 


71 


137 day r 372 per cent of a year’s production, 
been wa 1 in the effort to } rotect Alcoa's MOnOp- 
. position. On 235,000 kilowatts, this 1s equivalent 







} to 50,000 tons of aluminum. One light fighter takes 5 tons 

minum and a bomber 30 tons. This delay is the 

= valent of 10,000 fighters or 1,665 bombers.” The 
r tter of pots and pans has helped to distract attention 
from the dilatory procedure of the RFC and the OPM 

I hic pots-and-pans campaign brought in 11,500,000 





se Safe for Alcoa 


STONE 


pounds of aluminum, which 4s cy lal fO about one 


the promised 


expansion program gets under way 


luction when and if 600,01 


po ind 
on the R 
sian plain and millions more await renewed assault 
the Brit 


1 j 1? 1 ) 
The war in which millions are bleeding 


ish Isles is not the war whicl 


Alcoa is concerned with “where do we land?”’ Abroa 


has been forced to give hostages to Hitler in the 
‘nts in Norway, 
Spain, Italy, 
Alcoa must 


Germany, the Low Counttr 


the Balkans. If 


Its investm«< 


France, and 


do business with the conqueror 


to his reprisals. At home Alcoa must make sure that 


we win the war Alcoa does not lose its control of alun 
inum. The war which ts of primary concern to the inter 
national Mellon aluminum empire is the war to mau 
tain its possessions abroad and its power over the preci 
light metal home. In the prosecution of this private 
war Alcoa has had the cooperation of Jesse Jones, of 
OPM, and the War Department. The Depart 
ment last year sent a delegation to Secretary Ickes 
ask him not to grant Bonneviile power to Reynold 
Metals, Alcoa's competitor. W. Averell Harriman a 
companied the delegation, and War Department « 
gineers have cooperated with Alcoa engincers in picking 
the sites it preferred in the Northwest. The American 
people may some day Ps) a terrible price for a state of 
iffairs in which the defense of their country ts sul 


ordinated to the defense of Alcoa. 


OOO 


if 





WeCK § 


) 
| 


h concerns Alcoa 


> shape of 


With competing plants about to be financed by th 


Alcoa 
The 


tends to delay the construction of 


vernment, how does intend to maintain 


control over aluminum? first answer is that 


these plants as long 


it can. The second, as I showed in my previous articl 


it i 


is that Alcoa intends to operate new government plant 


as a yardstick in reverse. Costs will be so padded as to 


keep the price of aluminum high, and allow a wi 
margin of profit on Alcoa’s low-cost plants. 
answer is that Alcoa intends to make alumina its secor 


line of defense. 


Bauxite is first made into alumina, tl 


alumina into aluminum. Two pounds of alumina a 


req ured for every pound of aluminum, and Alcoa, wi 


The thir 


r 
i 


| 
} 


1 


the aid of the OPM and Jesse Jones, will fight to pr 
vent any other company from making the alumina need« 
for the new 600,000,000-pound expansion program. 


The contract between = Jones and Alcoa calls for 


{00,000,000 pound alun 


pounds of 


alumina made in 


lina plant, enough for 200,006 
The provides th 


vernment-owned alumi: 


OOO eile contract 


this 


new & 


a 


i 








nt cannot be sold to the new government-owned 
iminum plants except at a price satisfactory to Alcoa, 
{ no surplus alumina can be sold to anyone clse ex ept 
;. The OPM has recommended the con- 
f another 600,000,000 pounds of alumina 
to Jones, and the same provision will almost 
new contract unless protest is strong. 
| ld yuld enable Alcoa to control its 

in aluminum. 
\| ; fighting not only to control alumina but to 


’ | 
car-monopoly in bauxite by hampering 


thods to extract alumina from our 


nite GCposits in the Northwest and from low- 
' 


nina-bearing clays in the South. In this it has 


f mn of the OPM and the RFC, and I tn- 
lt » into this aspect of the aluminum problem on 
her occasion, Alcoa is also trying to get the job of 
iny aluminum plants to be operated by com- 

f id to pick the sites for these plants. One may 

yably ect that both the methods of construction 

of the site may be affected by Alcoa’s own 

f Sor of its potential competitors scem to 

o, too, and while the OPM claims that it does not 

10 constructs the new aluminum plants, there was 

nt note of annoyance in Bunker's testimony 

Olin Corporation. The Olin Corporation ts sup- 

1 to ( of Alcoa's competitors un ler the 600,- 

pound expansion program, Bunker 1s_ the 

) a year « ive of the Lehman Corporation 

jlar-a-yearing for the OPM on aluminum and 
m. 

So far, I k the Olin Corporation will have to 

its n | whom they want to design that plant,” 


ymmitte “We came to an 


Truman c 


lle of June that they wanted the 


\ Company to design and construct that plant. 
S bout the first of August, they secured 
t! Norwegian named Sjoeli, and they now 
| rather have him design it.” If the Olin 
( the Norwegian engineer to do the 
jo 1B r say it would have to “‘make up its 
mind’? Did he mean “make up its mind” to Iet Alcoa 
build plant? Did the Olin Corporation pick Alcoa 
Ol r did the OPM suggest that it had better let 
A ruction —or else? That the agreement 
v iry was indicated by a later pas- 

3 mony. “I told them {Olin},” he 

| 1 made this arranger t with the Aluminum 

( t if the ished it they could avail them 
f their ;on a no-fee basis, for design, con- 

| training of their employecs. . . . They were 

ited The d » and ¢ truction of the Olin 
plant specially important to Alcoa because it will use 
alunite in the making of aluminum. Another passage in 
the testimony indicates that the Olin ¢ orporation was not 


The NATION 


' 
aiways ds 


lionht ig 
aehignied 


arrangements made 


“You get the 


for it by Alcoa. 
picture, Mr. Bunker, as the committ 
Senator Mead said. “This 


{ for the Olin pl int} near the water was picked out 


I believe, saw it ss 
very economical site, having in mind shipping facili 
and so forth and it was agreed it was an ideal s 
... Mr. Chadwick [an OPM employee} came out w 
an Aluminum Company engineer as his adviser, 
they didn’t get out of the car, they just drove by 
vetoed the site, and then Mr. Chadwick agreed it wo 
go over on higher land where it would be expensiv« 
operate, and where probably after the emergency 
over it couldn't stand the « mpetition with other c 
petitive companies.’” Br. Bunker's answer was cold 
naturally don’t know,” was all he said, “whether 
Chadwick or out of 


got in a car at any point be 


I wasn't there.’ 


Alcoa wants to make sure that the governm 


owned plants it operates will not be able to undercut 
Alcoa has 


plant at Vancouver where power costs $17.50 a y 


own plants by obtaining cheaper power 


per kilowatt of capacity. If its new Bonneville pl 
were established at Cascade Locks, it would get po 


i 


at $14.50 per installed kilowatt. Despite the most stt 


uous objections from Secretary Ickes, Jesse Jones 


days ago agreed to allow Alcoa to establish its new pl 


at Troutdale, Oregon, twenty-five miles away, w! 


power will cost it $17.50 per kilowatt. Either Bo: 


ville or the RFC will have to spend an extra $1,500, 


to $2,000,000 for new transmission lines and o 


facilities to get the power to Troutdale. These lines 


precious copper, of which there ts a sh 


use up more | 


age, and their construction will consume more time, 
which there is a greater shortage. Bonneville estima 
that it could supply power to a plant at Cascade Lo 


in six to nine months, but that it may take fifteen mon 
to supply power to Troutdale. Power will cost $300,( 
a year more at Troutdale than it would at Cascade Lo 
Alcoa comes first, defense second. 

I believe the story of the contract between Alcoa a 
Jesse Jones shows that defense is jeopardized and | 
security of our country endangered so long as the Hi 
ton banker holds the purse-strings of plant expansi 
The President will some day bitterly regret the power | 
has given Jones over the defense program. Secret 
Ickes’s statement to the Truman committee is a dread! 


prophecy we dare not ignore. “When the story of tl 


rn 1 


war comes to be written,” he said, “it may have to 
written that it was lost because of the recalcitrance 
the Aluminum Company of America. It is just as serio 


as that.’ 


{This is the last of three articles on Alcoa. The firs 


as Mr. Bunker imagined with | 


two were published in The Nation for Se pte mber 27 


and October 4.} 
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Imagination and the War 


BY ROBERT BENDINER 


F ADOLI HITLER eve: t war, f will ( ae lt ( 
( ed i in tri pi ( [ { { | I I I i C4 l 
the moment tl little Viens DSy< } H f hout mi | ( 
WC! n event that wv in itself a monstrous pant in the German at ind H net A ld 
ility——each p he h n has been precisely never n.let the country for a war ont fro 
our sé rana red us he could never » \ Wa 1i¢ NZI rch-cn \ 1 of 
ind they always had reasot When he sent his course be involved in any r from the start, Gern , 
rebuilt Reichswehr illicitly into the Rhineland, WAS ¢ iously caught inavi ot course, it mad 
mentators showed just how and why this was as peace in the West and turned on Ri 
could ¢ Anschl with Austria was out of So Hitler made peace ith R 1 and ir on the 
; 


f that matter would never drean f iIctting Once again Hitler had had a pretty ( 1dca of W t 
] \ ? ? 4 1 ’ T 1, | ] ’ yr? ‘ ry ? | 
irian takc Vienna, the gatcway to x uth crn the world though Wai L111) sil Or at it { highly un 
I } | ; ] ioe ; } betes 
| And the blustering fellow knew it likely, and a shrewd notion that this very attitude ret 
; er ‘4 , 
So Hitler took Austria. dered the most dubious undertaking likely bet. Th 
! bo ask 40 | . ; eee id the Gern pane ee 
i { l it tae Analy nd tn Nl rciia cs rn | Wis SUT] risc, and the mrmans Lrimily Ss ADdDOUT 
—— a 1 } . » she — ' } ; ' ' 1] 
re soon back at the old stand ¢ pla ing ti tn {pp ry it with that delicacy of touch chara ristic alike 


r | ; ) ] } ] ‘ ] | ; , ie ; ] 
of tl Feuton and the bull. While the French steeled 
nturing to come. After all, 


in the West had always thumbs | 


behind the Maginot Line, practically nobody in 


r the coming shock by twiddling tl 


125CDLUSS Hitler had obtained as gynal Victory th world thought ¢ f a German attack on Norway. 

pense and little risk, he had probably solidi- S perhay because Germany needed the vital 
position at he und naturally he would | Swedish ores: and Denmark, very likely. But Norway 
What more could he « vect? Czecho-Slovakia? 


1a! ractically the coast of England. How would they 


1e troops nece ry for invasion past the British 
i i 


Or “ { t fied Br 
Austrians and somcthing clse again to take Id only mumble something about the Germans having 
try linked to France and the Sov Union by 1 the bus 
llianc 1 count: morcover. that ed I} it went lown to th Or volte-face that for 
t of the smaller armies of Europe. Why, even in | imagination arid rash implausibility could cver 
rian affair, which involved no resistar it Was { { 


esistance, it wa match the Nazi-Soviet pact—the Nazi-Soviet war. There 
phets to spare who foretold the end of th 


lliance but it was always the Soviets that 


would son lay wake up to the enormity of the union 
is worse than | it was terrifying, and some nd turn on their pained and surprised partner. The re- 
nalysts began to sound a different note. But they f vas unthinkal The Siegfried of the anti-Comin 
| only a] |. Most of their colleagues and tern had embraced the dr zon precisely in order to } C] 
official dopesters know that Hitler had had a mollified while he busted hi lf in another direction. 
pe. Europe had been br ht to the brink of Obviously h ould not wheel around and poke the beast 
Fihrer’s panic at the risk he had run would 1 the « vhile he was still engaged in mortal combat 
h to assure Pe in Our Time. For it was stili specially since the dragon had shown a gift for appcas 
the analysts that Germany must above all avoid ng that made Chamberlain's efforts look miserly in com 
Ihe country simply didn’t have the resources. Even parison. That such a w ild strategy promised certain ad 
rs stood, the German people were in 1 bad way. vantag to the Germans occurred to no one simply 
( nomy had t na dreadful te of Gern De e the whole idea wa so prepostcro Tl g ible 
nd man-pow Phere wasn't enor fuel to ru terrific, the stakes of the highest. Hitler plunged 
mobiles, let alone a mechanized army. Grumbling nd the world gasped 








From this willingness to dare all, do all, and damn all 


has stemmed the belief in Nazi invincibility. People who 


re it all fascist in sympathy shake their heads sagely 
metimes even sadly We may as well admit it,” 
they say, “the Germans know what they want and they 


t it. I don't like Hitler any more than 


you do, but what is there to stop him? 

Yet there is nothing dynamic, much less miraculous, 
ving eternal fricndship for a country one day 
and hurling your legions against it the next, so long as 
you have the legions to hurl, their craven obedience to 


count upon, and the moral scruples of a tiger. Gang- 
that sort of thing every weck in the year, and 

nobody has credited Lepke with riding the Wave of the 
Future. With no responsibility to people, parliament, or 
there is nothing in the way of imagination 


r need shy away from—save that which he 


may not be able to get away with. As to this qualification 

is tl le judge and a good judge too—until he 

makes his first mistake. With each new success he can 

nt on even blinder obedience for the next step, greater 

material strength to start out with, and a still more para- 
on the part of prospective victims. 

This is the essence of Nazi dynamism, as it is the 

essence of gangsterism. Both are capable of acting with 

imagination that may well be the envy and 

tir of those who are fettered by considerations of Jaw 

| responsibility. But it is an envy that the de- 

mocracies as such cannot indulge to the point of emula- 


tion without giving up the ghost. No self-respecting 
American wants his clected representatives to deal with 
Hitler on Hitler's terms. The price is far too high. 


n? Is it to be pistol versus fly-swatter at 





The NATIO: 


twenty paces? Hardly as bad as that. In the first p! 
imagination, however unbridled its use, is not to be 
fused with invincibility; on the contrary, it is a we 
with drastic limitations, to say nothing of a kick-] 
that may well knock out its employer before his vi 
The beauty of imagination in high places 1s the res} 
spirit it heightens in one’s supp 
and the grudging awe it evokes in the enemy. But 
same spirit implics, to start with, a response to cer 
values, certain appeals, and however gross those \ 
may be they cannot be extolled one moment and « 
ated the next without doing some injury to moral 
may be imaginative to launch an international coal: 
against communism; having done so, it may be | 
imaginative and bewildering to swear abiding friend 
for the fountain-head of communism and plunge an 
into war against “decadent capitalism”; having done | 
these things, it is certainly imaginative to whack 
world crusade against communism as the scourg 


civilization—imaginative,- yes, but also fatuous. H 


consulted Barnum on the birth rate of suckers, but 


completely missed Lincoln's advice on the limits of 
lic gullibility. 

What is worse, from the Nazi standpoint, is that 1 
violent ideological shifts which enable Hitler to do 
unpredictable tend confuse his followers and 
their morale without in the least slaking their thir 
his own, for bigger and better triumphs of the | 
For there is no doubt that the drug is habit-forming 
that it must be taken in stronger and stronger d 
While the acquisition of Austria, for example, 
thrill for the Nazis in 1938, the gain of the v 
Balkan peninsula means next to nothing to the Naz 

1941. They are jaded and read 
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bigger things. This craving mak 
rashness, for insane gambles; but 
can be no stopping now: Heute 
uns Deutschland; morgen die 
Welt. 

If the Wheelers and Lindl 
have their way, it is all too pri 
that Hitler will gain dze ganze \I 
But if he doesn’t, then he its do 
entirely. That is the fatal weakn 
Nazism; it must have all or n¢ 
It cannot stand still, much less 
an unmitigated reverse. When it 
to take England on schedule it h 
move against Russia; if it is st 
in Russia it will have to achieve a 
tory—some sort of victory—else\ 


| 


cn 


Perhaps in Rio de Janciro, wl 





which they told us was not Pr 


which they told us was not V1 








sober analysts will tell you is not P 
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| ‘ I n. The Br 
Flander n Fr 1 to | ( 
in Gr S 
Li Hitler can affor 
' 
tie 1d for Hitler 
rOl that its det 1 the dem 
| itis a | of their : ( The 
" t} qa, not bungl long ratior in 
| f nd iting for the enemy to |] into a 
f\ 1s tf ( purpe ! if [ 
| ity in a democra f I than that, 
I ins Ol h VIN hi I V¢ I 
ion Of mestic morale. J lov Oo! nd 
our trainili ( mp i¢ I to ft i t that 
have been asked to aban their nort put 
< t} S ( t} | } i od WI | not ¢ ri 
lt fter month for sot y to tuft 
If Nazism 1s menacing enough to American dem 
f f n f th homes and t r 
n gh to warrant frustratiy t 
} { bl menacing enough to call for th 
le lership, no 1 tter what our status may 
f of diplomacy 
{ fall of France the d mocrath VOrk nas 
1 deal about the potent effects of imagin 
h places. General Wavell’s African campaign 
rth rything it cost because it had the dash and 
that were so sorely needed to brace the sagging 
f the world. Even though the military implica- 
that campaign were never profound and its gains 
1 to be wiped out, it was a marvelous tonic to 
f the bold Fascisti tumbling over one another in 
te to surrender, or scurrying across the desert 
to elude the “worn-out pluto-democrats” from 
ralia. After months of the too-little-and-too-late 
it was exhilarating to watch the British seize 
nitiative in Iraq, in Syria, in Iran. 
this same tradition of timcly, imaginative action 
Winston Churchill's speech on the occasion of Ger- 
I issault on Russia. That speech, delivered without 
tion or equivocation, set the policy for a war-to- 
{ h against Nazism. If Churchill had waited a few 
Wi on had hedged, all might have been le St A 
nt for making peace with the “crusaders against 
| } might have gained the momentum needed 
British and American opinion beyond repair 
r to home, the American occupation of Iceland 
[ of thos daring mancuvers that have com«c with 
frequency from the democracies, and its effects 
highly instructive. If the President had blandly 
Congress to think about the advisability of our 
troops to Iceiand, what might have been the 
Presumably Conere would in time hav n- 
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Here, then, 


Administration. Can there be 


were two po: mie courses open 


more honestly calculated to serve the purposes of d 


mocracy and demonstrate a healthy capa 


preservation? 
The realm of imaginative action in this war has, on 


our part. scarcely been touched. In one way or another 


the Nazis must be checkmated at Dakar. Their every 
move must be anti ipated in Brazil and throughout Latin 
The 


sca lanes to Britain must be kept open at 
any cost. And 


strengthen the 


device must be bre ught 
Hitler 


with vigor, imay 


very conceivabl 


enemies of 


things be done 


| as er | 
and the deadly I hargy that chlo 


roformed France and ts just as surcly settling down over 


| c 1 ’ , 
cami if you will, in a pe sitive Sense rather than take 


hazardous chances on the possibilities of lyit 


it will find behind it a country ready to act, a country 


less inclined to give an ear to every humbug who decries 


the “loss” of representative government while, know- 


ingly or not, he docs his damnedest to eliminate it 


forever. 















The Undiscoverables 


BY RALPH BATES 


ll. The Dark Multitude 


| f r breaks upon 
f San I 5 4 dare rumor 
‘ ) D mn ( {aldo Vi ? 
d rbor master, not to tak 
; j y y 4 
y i i 5 
the I i 
, } J 
7 4a¥a Chiiier H ? 
LJ ( Z ay r? r 
’ 
yf made no pretense of 
; 
| 1, but set their course at 
re } rT , — 
! r rs [fof 1@ MSI ng or und 
r ] } Ffenr +} ir pt 1 
i | Lif uy s 
I 
1 | 7 , 
51 y the bay with rker 
1¢ ] >] I i dy } VW I] that 
; 
‘a t] trong breez ) 
ae 
1 ¢ I e fuel until tncy 
4 { -om the hari 
iarters of a mile from the harbor 
' l,¢ he ; . ‘ 
rmen caught sight of a naval cutter 
1 - . , onl » 2 
hore, moving like a gull across 
liffs. Everyone v itche 1 the cutter 
; ; k] 
I 1) XI I recK 5 
] + mr 
rply 1 darted into San Filippo 
t t their motors and, opening 
i 
i | | rt th uth { 
1a ror itt We! to be for- 
: oe ee ee 
ld n he Ovcrtaken Dy such a 


r. The few boats whose 


to stumps and which traveled 
t rect course and so 
becar ilent, except for tl 
high prows. And this 
ful f the fishermen. Th 
LS | rid 1 the | Presently 
1c 1 t Owl There had 


t hear whatever news had been 


Dhey paz {1 back uneasily at th 


brown tiled roofs had for centuries 


vast church in similar crises. The 


westering sun shone fully upon the enormous st 


} 


garlanded, martyr-sentineled facade of Our Lady 


Succor. At that hour the shadow of the church w 
have crept over Capraro’s tavern yard, where the fis 
men always gathered. It would be cool in the yard, s 
beneath the scanty foliage of Capraro’s vine, wit! 
gusts striking softly down from the great flank 
church. There they might have discussed the nev 
if the informer in Lisazzio’s boat were present, at 


they might have thought about it. And at six o 


they could have listened to ¢ apraro’s radio. And ] 


rumor not been confirmed they could have called for | 


of Capraro’s best Marsala in special celebration. 7] 


could have listened to the radio music or to Ferr 
the mandolinist, who for all his evil reputation ai 


sneering tongue was an excellent mu 


Today the Archangel Michael would have musi 
men wanted it. Ferrarello made one of her scrat 

The wind died away and the whitecaps disapy 
al 


] 


before the fleet arrived at the fishing ground, 


the waters of which the old fishwise men, or the 
cious, Opinionated men, said the migrant sardines 
till moving. Though it was early, the men g 
round the fish wells for the evening meal as soon 
dr ppc 1 anchor. As the wine and water traveled t 
fro, the men conversed quietly, about the greater 
without animation. On other evenings not a | 
word would have passed. They would have discu 
price of fish, the possibility of their luck holdir 
the patching of a roof, the sale of a house, a pr 
marriage, a quarrel, or a suspicious maneuver of St 
the fish-curer and general commission agent of the t 
This evening, when the lamps had been lit 
light-boats rowed into their places, another event 


} ] 1 1 


1 the war itself as the theme of the fisher: 
} 


conversation. Two boats that for many years 
lain near each other, that before night fell had not 
ridden side by side, were now within an oar’s ] 
1 other. The fishermen knew it because the two 
lene lamps of Santangelo’s light-boat and the 
flare of Co They wet 


pola’s were moving apart. 


close when the fishermen noticed them that they 


that Santangelo’s Our Lady of the Rosary and Fran 
Coppola's Purification lay in the darkness between. O 
ther on the 


, , 
or twi when the light-boats rose tog 


' 1 | 
they even perceived the two fishing boats, faintly ill 


nated, between the moving hills of brilliant, light-peo 


The NATION 
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th his partn - 
& heads bowed and temples almost — 
ing, they murmured about Santangelo’s 
ir Coppola. Francisco Coppola and 
nni Santangelo, in the years just after ey 
World War, though fishermen, had 
litical colleagues. After all opposition to the “The sardines are rising,” Ferrarello, the blasphem: 
regime had been crushed, they had deemed it snecring mandolinist of San Filippo, sang nasally, to a 
to associate publicly. scrap of melody from Aida. “He! litt 
the sky ...”” He leaned over 


nly, for though the Fascio had not a single the gunwale and peered into the sea. “Thousands, with 


| 1sazzio's boat it was not safe to discuss such a o the thirty-four moons 11 


r among the fishermen, there were one or two their suitcases and their parcels, all packed up, going off 
] Vr 1 
One of them, although he was a lazy and ineffi- to... Where are they going. Nicoline 
1 


rmer—for years there had been nothing to re- “Who?” Nicolino said, staring at the strange fellow 


1 in Lisazzio’s boat. When Lisazzio had "The fish 
d this he had at once abandoned his traditional “They aren't rising yet.” 
lace in San Filippo harbor in the very center “I see them. Millions of them. Mother of God in 
fleet on the western side and had taken a ring sccond pregnancy!” 
the harbor master’s office. The sbirro ~ Just one or two. Not sardines. Wandering fish, swim 
no protest, but he had understood. It was pride ming alone,” Nicolino said, coming to Ferrarello’s side 
iad made Lisazzio do this. He would not be cold- and gazing into the dimly lit water. The light-boat was 
red, and pret rred to take this informer out of being towed at the end of fifty yards of line. Just then 
rcle of his friends. The informer, Lisazzio knew, a soft whistle came from another boat. The fish were 
inderstand what the nearn of the two boats clustering around the motionless lights. At that moment 


iS noticed throughout “Eh, traveling 


ticularly in the Archangel Michael. “It’s the saying, ‘all hurrying away to the west. Eh, million 


4 
+4 
° 


about,” the senior partner, Nicolino millions. Bundles on your bi suitcases and par 
Well, it makes a man think. What have your hands. Pushing handcarts. Some jad ha 
to fight about?” Nobody paid much attention to there are lights somewhere in the darks Little dolt 
Pirtuso v is unpopular, not so much because of his “Ah!” Nicolino shouted behind him. An excited n 
me temper as becaus« with his loudness of voice tering broke out 


And 








What's the matter, Nicolin Fidiy no sat up. N 











\ mandolinist said, turning round. “Eh!” 
nd od up. The lights of San Filippo 
ne unintelligibly. After several mo- 
m t Nicolino said 
r move out to the far end. We'll get more 
tit Don Cataldo comes out to call us back.” 
Don ( lo rides the waves to call the fishers back. 
O ray for Don Cataldo,” | yan Filippo in the heroic 
ictte theater recently in the town. 
M ] h il Ni lino snapped and proceeded to 
revile the mandolinist lengthily. The crew were silent. 


Pirtuso was picking 


t > 


his man again. The 


used because the 
fish were already 


d¢ ns¢ ly 


rowed for a while; 
then the lateen was 
quictly opened and 
the Archangel 
Michael made _ its 
silent way along 
the outskirts of the 
fleet to the very 


extremity No one 





spoke exc pt Filip- 


po, who sneered at 


t] rew manifestly oppressed by thought of the war. 
r had alread 1 d every man’s temper. At 
of an hour, when the fish were dense around 

Arch I's light-boat, the crew again burst into 

precatior lhe lights at the far end of the fleet had 
The drone of a motor was heard. 

Put t the light,” Luca said and whistled loudly. 
3 vas Nicolino’s answer. “Who cares for 
that | fool. He'll be arguing for hours yet with the 
Nevertheless, the lights of the fleet con- 
tit » out, and Nicolino gave the order to unship 
re drawing the net around the fish, 

t r boat dashed down upon them 

Dar n take yo Nicolino Pirtuso roared, hold 
of th iter. The motor boat would 


A moment later they all rose to their feet 


hb] ph mou ly, even the ne’er-do-well lands- 

! borrar » The visitor, instead of veering off, was 
! net itself 

M r of God, lay off,” Luca whined, wringing his 

| | itter, 1 h swifter than Don Cataldo’s little 

raft, sw through the net. A moment later its engine 

ff and the boat itself quickly lost speed. 


“Mother of God, you damned fool, you ycllow faced, 


The NA 


Nicolino shouted and seized a: 


furiously. The others did the same. When they r 


ae 
impotent old fool, 


Archangel’s prow against the cutter, Nicolino 


forward and cursed the harbor master. “You've « 
net to shreds. God damn your leprous soul, Margar 
he yelled. Though the crew were also enraged, they 
not impressed by Nicolino’s defiance. It was not d 
ous to be offensive to Don Cataldo, with such an « 
It was like Nicolino to show valor at this moment 

“Your damned net has fouled our screw,” a1 
voice replied from the motor boat. 


The viciously spoken order 


“Arrest that man!” 


} 


out from tne cutter’s bows. 


“Go on, try it, you gutless old iciot.” Then Ni 
realized that he was not addressing Don Cataldo | 
ressed as a naval lieutenant. “Who—w] 

shouted. 

Ha! You've opened your eyes, have you!” th« 
tenant said. 

“Blazing hell, I've opened my eyes! Eh, hear 
I've opened my eyes. God damn you, couldn't yo 
you were cutting my net?” Nicolino leaped on to 
cutter, astonishing the Archangel’s crew. They had 
pected him to apologize at once and slide out of tr 
with his customary skill. And though the ripping of 
net could be held to justify his anger, his reckless 
duct confounded all their suppositions concerning 
They lurched forward as if about to board the cutt 

Usually nimble, Nicolino now blundered forward 
clumsy as a mad bull with its feet in a hurdle, thra 
his arms, spittle flying. “Rot your bowels,” he yell 
pitched headlong among the lieutenant’s men. 1 
pinned him down at once. Lying on his side, his 
bent against a seat and so barely able to speal 
croaked, “If I had my own crew, son of a priest.” | 
tenant Varchi did not hear the insult, and his crew 
understanding the fisherman's reference to his own 
and alarmed at the thought of standing three ag 
seven, did not report it. They allowed Nicolino to st 
up. Gasping, pressing his bleeding cheekbone wit! 
fingertips, he spat out words and bile together. 

“Where do you think you’re running your dam: 
sniveling nose: where do you think I shall find an 
net?” His temper suddenly became even more viol 
He choked with rage. Behind him his scratch crew, w 
out solidarity, stood crowded into the Archangel’s bi 
At last he demanded, “Well, what have you got to 

“You would be wise to control your tongue,” | 
tenant Varchi said. The fishermen were again astonis! 
at hearing authority abdicate in this fashion. 

You scare away my fish and God’s redemption, t 
You rip my net into shreds. Womb of the Virgin, ) 
tell me to be silent. We shall see, God’s blood and bl 
ing hell, we shall see.” Pirtuso turned about, and sca 

[Continued on page 382] 
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Defense Chan LCS America 
BY ALDEN STEVENS 


|. The New Technical Revolution 


ti 
THE defense program grow > up ( 
} 
) cK In em} nent. Alread 5 
i i . 
] 1 
nplo United S ea f , 
i < } ( | l 1c l f » | \ 
\ ] ne tal Swe ng L\ ] } 1a] y tf 3 5 »y Sl | 
nt that an | MN, priorities uncm mal ift as a cart 1] 
( } yn at a tol t 1to work wv 1 
] ] } , 1 
er pa Evai Indiana, and a hun to | , inery 1 ord 1 
s 
| ] ' ¢ 
[ Mv I 1 Wasning mach 5 OF mat f » mon l \ ; 1 a def t 
rs. :~“OTr Sl lil S irc 11\ Y No n but a ] h 4 yf 11 i. f M \ 
1 1 1 
1. Leon Henderson has warned that two and a id to young men h ec farm « 
on people May become victims of priorities becau hey couldn't find anything else to do | 
ment—and two-thirds of the 3,073 counties in that ar lrafted into ul re likely t ff after 
' 
1 States have no defense contracts—but so Jong f 1 job. A ¢ 
' ' » al ; ; 
neral employment Curve 1S upward, there ts a §.000.000 migrants on defen jobs, of whom near 
; ' 
} inn yt huctander Wd | ‘bed 
! these innocent bystanders Will be reabsorbed. 1,000,000 came trom farms. 


1) 1 1 ] 
Orild peace 1s rr stored, however, if that time When young Jones goes into the army or gets a job 


nes. a very large number of persons now in the building a new powder plant, his father ts left to 1 
rces and in defense industries are going to have farm. If the work wasn't mechanized before, it has t 


new jobs. What kind of work will be available? now, because more machinery ts the only thing that will 


re be agricultural work, factory jobs. construc- make it possible for Jones, Sr., to do the work al 

ler the influence of defense, observable changes Tractors, six-foot combines, pick-up hay-balers have never 
ng place in American industry and agriculture. had bigger sales than they are having this 5 If t] 
will be their effect on post-war employment? ton-picker and the corn-picker and the forage-harvester 
to the land” is a simple slogan with an appealing were perfect 1 instruments they would be filling t 
Let us explore its possibilities first. country, too. Perhaps the farmer’s boy building an art 

Some 30,000,000 people live on 6,000,000 farms, camp is sending home moncy to help buy some of this 

mechanization of agriculture is a process fa- machinery. When he does this he may be cutting hi 

to all of us. The harvester-thresher combine, of off from the farm forever. for he is buying th 


1 nearly 150,000 are now in use, handles more than that will displace him 


of our wheat Crop. Rubber-tired tractors faster, With human labor | iving the farm t! on! iltert 


Bi q ’ " 
r, easier to Opc rate, ind more g nerany iseful— tive to mechanization 1s to cut acr y ind with $1.2 
ng rapidly into use; Fie per cent of all farm trac- wheat and 80-cent corn and 17 nt t 1 there 1s no 


this year will be rubber-tired. With a good desire to do that. Besides, the whol rld will 1 { 
ye and proper equipment to use with it an able- food from America during the next f 
1 man can run a fair-sized farm in most parts of 
yuntry practically single handed. The mechanical No other industry in America 1s developing so f 1] 
cker is economical now for harvesting 100 acres as the aircraft industry. Before the war plat 
A smaller, improved model is on the way. The ways been made pretty much by hand; there had never 
ianical cane-chopper is enormously promising and been a large enough 
lisplace many thousands of workers on the sugar to justify the expense and long effort of creating a pro 
tions of the South. The cotton-picker has a long duction line. The sudden urgent demand for an unli 
to go before it can substitute for the cotton hand, ited number of plan ; has started a pro yf Kpal } 
it cannot be asserted that its defects will never be which will increase factory floor space threefold 
ome. number of workers fivefold, and multiply fabulous! 


lhe effects of technological advance have long been monthly production figures. Martin, Vul I) 


on the farm, but they are being greatly accelerated Curtiss-Wright, all have well-oiled and prolitic assembly 
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n the old hand mills—hot, crowded, roaring 
here men dextrously handled red-hot stecl with 
N only a few of these old hand mills are r 
f he automat rip mill can pre luce th 
of stecl at 20 per cent less total cost (Th 
( 1 100-pound box of tinplate 1s said by th 
Workers’ Organizing Committee to be $1.52 
mill, $.64 in a strip mill.) In the strip mill a tht 
rectangular ingot drops out of a furnace direct 
long line of cl set, electrically driven rollers, 
ot it through heavy wringer-like presses until 
! f the line a minute later the ends are neat] 


end or an accidental scrap off th 


The few workers in the mill stand by the clectr 


not fewer, Decause 1 makes pt 
which employ more men to mak 


sands of ex-stecel workers living « 


d deposited on a moving belt. Men hav 


transformation except perha 


4 1 re | - 
istle, and McKe« sport have other t 
of the automati stri] mill on en 
strip mills are being built to 1 
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I i | Na I 
( [ A | mint 
©) A. Kno \ I le if » 4 
R nd Mr. Kno re 1. A st 
t r¢ } | i I Knox ( 
Bill ¢ R 1 \ to the f 


s frequently been charged with anti-S 

I t \ ia een st { y an anony ous 

f h ad | nan lig (YT ces thro 
AN OLD MAN wen p to anew nd in Re 
f ¢ ie R i, the leading party paper 
1 or told ht that there w no more ce 
} [ ter the s i man ap} i 1 again ISK¢ 1 
( tron ind ot the same answer This was ft eal 
t ul i] th de eT Oot af {ry and i | tha 
positively no more copies “Even if it isn’t tr 
old mar it sounds good.’ 


has becom Li 


She 


LAURA 
Te! e counterpart as a 


Unite 1, 


flying isolationist 


the ladies’ auxiliary of Am« 


T. JAMES TUMULTY, the young Irish lawyer wl 


ng up a brilliant fight against Mayor Hague in Jet 
itly opened an office with a Jewish colleague. T} 
‘ led to call their firm ““Tumulty and Sel 


i 


THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE iny 


estigating pt 


|) 
s 
in motion pictures may dis! ind in a week or so. It 1s r 
that only its chairman, Senator D. Worth Clark, ts 3 
in continuing it; the others feel that all the good | 
thus far has gone to the opposition. 


{The $5 prize for the best item received in Septembe 
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of New York City 


to J.1 
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and the gasoline shortage published on September 2 
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BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


Book-Burners and Their Motives 


HIS office on Park Street, which runs by the Bos- 
Common to the State House, Ferris Greenslet, 
r of Houghton Mifflin and Company, is half sur- 


. ] | sBacacs 1, ¢ > : ne 
ind half sore about the action of Governor Gene 


ve’s Georgia Board of Education in banning, 
ith a dozen or so other books, Houghton Mifflin’s 
Man Named Grant” by Helen Todd. He does not 
1c idea of taking this business “in an entirely hort- 
position, that is, lying down.” 
ling up or lying down, I told him, I doubted that 
was much interested. It seems so gencrally 
1, I said, that Gene Talmadge by all sensible stand- 
1 noisy idiot that nobody is very much surprised 
ide of Park Street in Boston—very much dis- 
I've changed my mind. Ralph McGill, editor 


Atlanta Constitution, which Talmadge would 
to bar if he could from voters as well as school 
n, changed it for me, without meaning to. McGill 


ch opposed to such stupid censorship as Greens- 


But in a piece describing to Georgians the fatuous 
of the business he said, “I know the people 


honestly 


banned the books most prayerfully and 
1 they were doing the ight thing.” 
n't believe that for one minute. And if I did 
it for one instant, in that instant I should have 
the same credit to Hitler. I understand that in 
a man has to write gingerly in standing up for 
‘s that have been banned because they are supposed 
on the South, the Bible, the state of Georgia, 
‘country Georgia notions about all three. 1 know 
McGill was taking what seemed to him to be the 
ry to effectiveness in Georgia by throwing such 
rated meat to the voracious political and puritani- 
its of his Talmadge-plagued Jand. But it seems 
talking about the honest 


that it 1s time to stop 


s, not to speak of the prayerful piety, of people 
troy freedom of books, whether those people 


protectors of Georgia school children trom eco- 
1 Society 


investi- 


nd racial radicalism, the Watch and War 


Mr. Greenslet’s Massachusetts, the textbook 


; ¥ T ; > 
uittee of the National Association of Manu- 


rers, or any other set of censors, official or 


yinted, in this land. 


People who belicve they are doing right when they 





rt Oo Pp Peo} 
serve at st as » at [ iS 
ires in Nazi G And ¢ 
| I y 'S purs or the bo in G 
ludicr than other such eftor uch are 1 restt 
to Ge 1 in the United § It has 1 
since it was against the law to li in Ma 
books which were being freely sold and read everywh 
clse in the United States. In my own state recently tl 
politicians on the State Board of | fucation turned down 
te-history text, recommended by educators, | 
it said that some politicians had b« nin elections 
not notable for purity. In its place t lopted a 
which turned out later to have a fa | mist onalt 
every page. It was easy to understand the politicians in 
that case. But in Georgia they have banned books whi 
seem irrelevant to the censors’ own restrictions—books 


which seem to have been picked almost at random, in a 


sort of fanatical carelessness, from a library shelf. S 


people say, indeed, that the Talmadge censors are not 


so much interested in banning certain books as in making 
an appeal to the illiterate with a gesture against in 
gence, 

One of the books ejected from the schools is the 
“Southern Regions” of Howard Odum, who was born 
in Bethlehem, Georgia. It is the first source book of in- 
formation about the South, but Georgia children would 
have to be paid more than the prevailing Georgia wage 
to be induced to read its voluminous scholarship. 1] 
only possible reason I can see for kicking out Mr. Green 
let’s book is the censor’s regret of the historical fact that 
there ever was a man named Grant. 

Nobody imagines that Governor Talmadge or his Board 
of Education has read all the books they have banned. 
] 


They are not notable as bookish men. The Governor him- 


self likes to pop his susp« nders and talk like an uncdu- 
ted cracker on the stump. He has written no such books 


as Georgia's ablest demagogue, Tom Watson, wrot 


Some say that the job of censorship was done by or: 
fanatical woman in Georgia, and she seems to me to 


almost a symbol of book-burners everywhere in 
world. 
Maybe 


as Mr. McGill says, the forbidding of bi 


in Georgia will stir a reading of books in Georgia. A 


] 


good many Georgians, including thousands rejected 


sclective service for ignorance, would have to learn how 


to read first. 
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The Classic Traitor two other elements determine our verdict. The firs ,' 


ORY OF THE AMERICAN REVOLU-: with one’s party may be her to stay with 
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s silence; John Crowe Ransom tells us how to make 


pretation pure by examining only structure and YOU ARE HEARING 


— and W. H. Auden, with a flourish of democratic 
T! 
s, places the critic in the dilemma of choosing and poo ABOU ‘ 


solute social values or being the abettor of a 


si ting out thee vom | The Keys of the Kingdom 


iddition to working out these foreseeable positions, 
By DR. A. J. CRONIN $2 


poe 


the essays contains at least one instance of the critic 


rather than theorizing. Mr. Wilson, for example, 


ke Taine appear retrospectively useful, and pre- H. Mm. Pulhain, Esquire 


—o Engels as groping toward a catholic and : By JOHN p. MARQU AND $25 


ther ofthe concen I fll hin You Can't Do Business 
with Hitler* 


By DOUGLAS MILLER $1.50 


Catherine of Aragon 


In neither of these conclusions can I follow him 
’ 


I convinced by his suggestion that what we know 





Marxist criticism is due to the influence of a Rus- 
than a purely Marxist, tradition. It might just as 
shown that the close link between literature and 
French tradition that Marx picked up in his 
But Mr. Wilson's ensuing judgments upon Shaw 


t } + 


| seem to me so just that it is a pity his an stop 

1 the old question of standards of taste 
ters critical performance consists in a fair esti- fi 
Hands Off: 


A History Of The Monroe Doctrine 
By DEXTER PERKINS $3. 


e reasons for the neo-humanists’ failure to produce 
and this he does in spite of his own leanings 
inons of judgment. When he tells us that the 
ulity of “Tintern Abbey” is high but its ethics un- 


how and why he would have us subject each : Darwin, Marx, Wagner’ 


t to a double test, but it is not clear by what means N 
re the ethics which we think we find in Words- 4 By JAC QU ES BARZU 


Imphi itly he denies the diversity of historical and 





By G GARRETT MATTINGLY — $350 
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r f . ha man ] Lea 
ations, and for him the romantics broke an 


true tradition which we can only now re- YOU ARE GOING TO 


| por HEAR ABOUT! 
mood animates Mr. Ransom, though he bids us j 


, 





ore ethical matters and gives a sample of his s (Place Advance Orders Now with Your Bookseller) 
yzing a portion of ‘Love's Labor's Lost.” To 


analy + * 
o has done a traditional French a sana de x Tomorrow Will Come 


inalysis is a charming and subtle example of the 


le tl ; , A 1941 Atlantic $5,000 Non-Fiction Prize Book 
t it remains a Le that the critic should think it 3 By E M. ALME DINGEN ial 


only to poetry. Is it not an old fallacy of poetic 


to assume that all prose conveys simple information B é Ba * 
directions on a bottle, and is it not a further false 0 any y 
1 of Mr. Ransom’s to think that in explicating poctry & By NORDHOFF and HALL $2.50 


response, historical facts, and ¢ thical prejudices 


rt of the object? It is still an open question whether 107 Years 


+ ] , 1,! * 
>not have to age, lixe wine, before attal nin; 2 et 


lavor, and if so, at any point of time edi true being | Entertainment 
a , - Edited by ELLERY QUEEN $3.00 
surface, Mr. Auden is at the opposite pole from 


ticism with his demand that the critic teach the j l don Pride 
ideas and the unity of man. Indeed, the best bit 4 on 
len’s essay is his rebuke to a critic who abdicated i By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


' ls ] emer ] ; li mess em ] » ¢ 
1d posed as a simple hearty fellow tn order to con- 


ther’s highfalutin. But with a different method The Brandeis Guide 


ieén wants to establish through criticism a creed with 


_ tbly similar to those found in Mr. Foerster y | fo the Modern World 


<p 








Ir. R The properties are unity, absoluteness, anti- 
_ a , a fr Edited by ALFRED LIEF $2.75 
: in, and discipline, Reversing democratic tradition 
Mr. Auden attacks Whitman, Rousseau, and the prag- Ba |= ATLANTIC BOOKS 





ts. And with a curious denial of likelihood and gener- 
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osity he warns us that he would no more trust a certain kind 
of ti 1an I would trust a philosopher who liked Brahms 
ors y.”’ No doubt criticism and the arts can help give us 
the se of wider humanity and clearer communication that 
we necd, but is it not strange that three out of five among 
Ou st critics wish to begin by some kind of purge? “Why,” 
Hazlitt ke | of the excl ynists of his own day, “must 
( thing have a foil, and our envy be bribed to let truth 
and t speak JACQUES BARZI 


Mark Howe, Bostonian 


A VENTURE IN REMEMBRANCE. By M. A. DeWolfe 


Howe. Little, Brown and Company. $2.50. 


Mr. Howe . 
I 


] 
piance 


4 LTH re ird to a much ¢« rlier book by 
wrote to him “Well 


‘ , : 
a ! Sot am r 
I nev aw a DM that on first 


lohn yay Chapr in once 


1 » ** ] 
to have less venom in 1 And the same deficiency 


liscernible ] In what purports to be an ac- 
( ( life Mark Howe spends a large part of his 
kit lear how much he has liked at least a 

) not entirely n lecting to sugvest 

st of them have liked him, too. The total effe t, one 

I ns t is by no means that of shallow amiabili y; 


1as paid little attention to 


called “the gentle art of making enemies 


“one of the rare few who 


e In id them of the friend hi of tl 
| is ( f the ease of his ‘‘translatio 
1S ( it o a Bo n.”” Considered from th 
‘ f fjeacon H us aut aphy 1s a succe 
t I how a in’s son whose schooling beg 
is far away as Pennsylvania yet | ime, after long years of 
ror ¢ it Harvard and on the taff of the Y out! 
€or d nm, a director of the Boston Athenacum, a trustee 
[ t n of the Boston Sy) phon Orchestra, an assistant 
P or of tl {tlantic Mont the author or editor of som« 
forty books dealing for the most part with Boston's past 

f 1 me er of se l exe ive Boston cl 


lo accomplish so much in hardly more than half a century 


re re of course, a certain concentration, not to say sac- 

rifice. the effort h cost Mark Howe is surge sted hy 
, , ; 

t t that in tl y of his life he scarcely mentions any 


A! n city west of the Hudson River. With few and slight 


ex 1s, his interest in the history, society, and literature 

of his native land appears to be confined, so far is the present 

indicates. to the Boston revion. He feels and thinks 

, I} { ind | n writ like ol That of course. 

was ( rv decided! vod way to write, and it becomes so 
, , Bostonian repeats the feat of Columbu 


But Mr. Howe, with all of many vit ' man and as 


1 man of letters, 1s not a discoverer. His book has the charm 


ty 


prace ind amenity that are often won by those who fully 
cept and share in a rich cultural tradition. It shows also 
the defects of the Boston tradition——exc« ve emphasis upon 
In as a means of ilture, slight acquaintance with the 
{ movements of American life as a whol pre 


occupation with the past a consequence of these 


> 


The NA’ 


a curious and not unpleasing kind of arrested devel 
An outstanding exception to this general statem 

be found, however, in the growth of Mark How 

and 


opinions. 


was toward the conservatism that he four 


political During his younger manl 


tendency 
1 


him, but now he glories ‘in having parted company 


more cautious views’ of his early years. Believing a 


does in the New Deal and in “the equalizing of op; 


, 
for the many 


and the few,” he still frequents tl 


which such beliefs are worse than heretical, and 
found how easy it is to ‘‘fall under a certain o 
wholly unenjoyable, on the simple terms of di! 


opinion from the majority of one's own circle.” Os: 


appears to have been an « 
} 


' ‘ e 
iOwn Wii 


when a fellow club-member refused to sit « 


prouder moments of his life 
1 that he was ‘‘tainted”’ 
; of Woodrow W ilson. It appear 


that he was on t! 


table on the groun 
and social the 
he does not make bold tO say so, 
side even in the Sacco-Vanzetti debate, which may 

be more famous in Boston history than the Battle of 
Hill. On the whole one hopes that he was on that 


cause one wishes for so good a man, the maker « 


pleasant and useful books, an old age of none but 


memories. ODELL SH 


Waldo Frank’s Latest Novel 


SUMMER NEVER ENDS 


S Q 


By Waldo Frank. D 


HILE it 1S relatively short, ind qistitf 


, 
have beer omposed with an eye to an 
1 ) 1 ’ 
cr than the o to which | NK S Pp! O [ 
: ; ; : 
addressed themselves, “Summer Never Ends” « 


tially differ from its predecessors This is to say 


book recapitulates their general defects and 

nail anette alk’ tenieal atl semtiatins 

we I] oa 2 quant Y Ol ypica Wiitul por LZ 0 
1 1 1 , 1 - r ¢ P 

material and the style. The hero, a contemporary ‘ 


: pe “~ 

Quest of His Youth, is ‘flashed insulated” by an 
Ss resaeS | 

tioned train “through the foliaged land” while $s 


upon “the sun impassionating the trees and the t 
mescent toward the sun.” Again the narrative 1s m« 
moving as it does for the sake of strongly dramati 


rather than in accordance with the evolution of an 


1 


credible cast of characters. The central situation 

effort of an older man to win a young girl's love 
much in the Frank tradition and points back to th 
And 


narrative periodically, sur] risingly, plea if 


beginnings in the Smart Set. once more th 


dramatic 


+ 


] 
sumes a penuine reality 


rhe heroine is the type of the gray-luminous, part 


modern girl deprived of the capacity to respect and lo 


ed by a semi-maternal pity for them, and 


subtly and tenderly drawn 


So too is the foil of the mat 


the neurotic, unemployed young Jew who impotent 


to her 


states of distraction and despair, and the book present 
ing fre h instances of it. The 


whole 1 


drama on the 
expresscd—even though the children of the matn 


i {{ 


finally save him by permitting him to ree tablish aff 


ry 
1 }( 


Frank always has po sessed the power to pet 
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The Life of a Planter 


OF WILLIAM BYRD OF W’EST- 
lite { by Lo 1S B Wri tht and 


Marion Tinling. Richmond: The Dietz Press. $5 


NOMINI HALL. By Louis Morton. 


SECRET DIARY 


| mn I ity Pre $3.50. 
J RING the early part of the eighteenth century there 
( mportant Virginia planter than William Byrd 
over it was probably his contemporary and friend 


(‘King’) Carter of Corotoman, grandfather of 
- t Carter of Nomini Hall. The part of the Byrd diary 
1 in the Huntington 
California and translated from the shorthand by 
gy: intimate, portions have since 
in Virginia and North Carolina. It gives an un- 


* the planter’s life. In it he tells of review- 


o! 1€ | 
settling his accounts, loading his tobacco 
; go | ts, loading | t . 


to his agents in London, arguing with his overseers, 
s neighbors, concocting medicines, setting out fruit 


it the Capitol and later at cards in the 
e, bleeding his servants when they were sick, and 
them when they got drunk without his permission. 


} - 


yn’s book is not so much a |} iography as a chronicle 

rter dynasty until the end of the century. Thus th 

"ee ee til t f tl a Tl the 
? 

read together, provide an abundance of facts 

' a 

1 to weigh the legend, built up by romantic 


1 


maginative genealogists, that th 


oe 


even more ur € 
r planters w fabulously wealthy noblemen who 
ae air 
ptuous palaces and spent most of their time 
minuet 


; : 
iken as the measure, the eighteenth-century 


wel liam Byrd held title to 1 
res, King Carter to 333,000, yet even these second- 
} 


on Virginians, like their myriads of 


descendants, 
oming land poor Tobacco, which in the middle of 
enth century brought more than five shillings a 


1 in the London market, had by the time Byrd's diary 


s dropped to a quarter of a penny. From then until the 
yn it fluctuated but never again hit the golden high 
a oe a a - : 

1e planters to acquiring ten times as much land as 

Id cultivate in a single season—-so that they might 

a perpetual supply of ‘new ground” for future plant- 


s the power and prestige that accrued to these vast 
's rather than the noble lineage which Jatter day Vir- 
ns have ascribed to their ancestors that account for the 
ratic tradition of the colony. William Byrd could 
honorable descent from the family of that name in 
ire, but there is no record of where King Carter's 
er was born, who his people were, or why he emigrated 
erica in 1649, Yet by the beginning of the eighteenth 
ry the structure of Virginia society was definitely aris- 
The high offices at Williamsburg were not heredi- 

but the eldest sons of the landed families, who cus- 
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together in the home of another, the occasion was n 
by games, country dances, and general 


making. This spontaneous, hearty frolicking, rather 
} 
1 ' 
fort balls of the governor, was Virginia hos; 


he ' lime r nteracting } , 
These two volumes are interesting and Vaiua 


n themselves, but they take on added sign 


In themseives, Dut f 


mmcance \ 


remember that the background and training of the | 


nd the Byrds were essentially those of the Washingt 


; : 
fersons, Madisons, and Lees. The experience of n 
4 | 1 
Virginia € e proved of inestimable value in t 
] ¢ 7 1 . 38s >A 
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he Fires of Spring 


slavhous 


ITS own piayhouse thi €a- 
, 
( 1 is presenting Eugene 
I 
\h, Wilderness’ as the firs 
, 
revivals to be drawn trom 
; $ 
f t and the more distant 
nn might po ly 
} ae : 
- 1¢ 1O1 iS a 
( for the play not 
well but seems to 
}; J ¢ ear } r 
lid when I saw it first 
i 2) 
t then al t this 
1 I embDrance of 
1 
5 its ness from both 
} cg 4 tter of 
r | H¢ 1 th it 
I 
‘ 
cal in its reference 
i out of s e and 
, , ; 
“4 > i O1OFr INSU 1 
; 
At il history in- 
nt of the 
here, in a word, it 
f | 1 4 ctary con. 
i Oo Cd a story con 
, 
\ 1 the iation of man 
1 the fr tion of 


had w n it, one might 
de I I i erore 
I 
[(c. & a gs to! now 
reration, and the play un- 
O'Ne! I's | Nf the fact 
' 

unique a his works 

i 
is first of all a comedy of 

y m” ) 
ntiment, and no doubt it does 
t } mn the local pects 
on the stru les of an 
) grow up in a com- 
kindliest of fam- 
) ( 1 to a ept a social 
1 issumptio that 
om, 1 
[ i respectable peopie 
i I i 

( up, never do fairly face 
| te 
not all human nature fits 


mework 
1 by the accepted stages in the 


} 
school days 


ostume pie e in th 
with Father.” 
of 


than the fact that even when he 


is more characteristic 


does, a subject 


rious of his contemporaries are 


is he often 
hoosing, he manages to make of 
thing quite different from what 
of the others have made of it. ‘The 


Hairy 





another proletarian play, but it isn’t; 
: ia Si er 

Desire Under the ] s’ might have 

' ' } ° 

been n ly ther a ing Of puft- 
i 

t t it isn’t. And the case with 

} , a ' 

I S 1S i 1§ Nol 

merely that t ODSC¢ 1 18 fresnly 

i te or that the ent is real 

| y ‘ 

and touching. Beyond ies the fact 

ay Sen 1 ' cn 

tn ne eternaily Vv . tne 

sit t10n are not o } | il 

; : 
ones, that what we are { 1S 


Swin Oscar Wilde the 
enduring | 1 of the ft virtues 
versus the hard ones, of the | of 
pride 1 on and self-assertion in 
a universe which cannot [ to dis 
| ] 1 ] ] 1 
ishness, and simple kindliness as well. 
The production given at Guild Thea 
ter f,,]] ¢ | ' + the 
; ie 2 iy root enouyrn to n 
1 1 1 
virtues of the play and to make it one 
of the few exhibitions now current in 


New York 
It is 
and 


really worth an effort to see. 


not, however, conspicuously fine, 


it tends to be broad 


‘ 
f <1 f 


1 : 
George Abbott, whose int 
1 c . ' ‘ ly 
probiems of education has previously 


been revealed in such lies of scholas- 
tic life as ‘Brother Rat’ and ‘Too Many 


Girls,” now comes forward with 


other 


an- 

musical comedy with the scene 

laid at a senior prom and entitled ‘‘Best 
(Ethel Barryn 

er). Standing Room Only is already, I 


= 
peeve, 


Foot Forward” iore Thea- 
{ 4 
is not 
the new 


and the fact 


the rule, 
particularly surprising 
show is marked by the same innocent 
liveliness one has come to expect 
tions. Mr. Abbott sec 


ave political satire 


produc ms to have 


decided to I in such 
hands as those of the Messrs. Kaufman, 
Hart, and Ryskin, to leave sophistication 
Porter and 


employers of Ethe: Merman, while he 


to Cole sultriness to the 


on youthful ex- 
of 
of 
illy a 
uiety about the 


himself concentrates 
| “See eae 
the i f 


But 
life isn’t exactly a triumph 


uberance. even if 
school 
photographic realism, there is act 
kind of adolescent ¢ 
whole thing that is decidedly agreeable. 

As for Bobby Clark in “All Men Are 
Alike’ (Hudson Theater), I can only 


say that I have for twenty years consid- 


red him one of the funniest comedians 
alive and that I am particularly grateful 
to the present performance for making 
it clear to me what certain old-timers 
mean when they insist that in their youth 
the talent of the actor rendered 
eral badness of the plays hardly notice- 
able. A farce could hardly be more 


primitive, more fatuous, or more crudely 


the gen- 
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I : | 
“ } } : 
n 
' , 
how I j orth ng 
at ane . of 
the wh yt 


HE fidelity, sj 1 clar 
ity that made Ce s Septem 
ber recording of iesco's R ) 
Rhapsody outstandin um ; own 
American orchestral record s are to 
be heard again in this month et of a 


would like to believe that hanes 
in recording ¢ pment and techniqu 
which produced these two { rate ft 

cordings will make an end of the sort 


of thing Columbia has been issuing 
during the past year or 
the examples this month are the car 
lacerating soun 
Shostakovitch’s Symph ny No. 1 (Set 
472, $4 and ‘| 
ture 1812 (Set 
Rodzinski with the 


50) 


the 
Lie 


hollow, nasal sound of Barlow’ 


Taylor's ‘Peter | {sor with the Co 
lumbia_ Broadcast: Symphe (Set 
X-204, $2.50) 


noisily swishing surface f side 9 of 
my copy of the 
of the new 
Beethoven's Op 130 
Not, I must add, that it 
Jlumbia that has this to remedy: I have 


' 
reported occasional swishing surfaces 


on 
y 1 
Victor records: and someone has told 


me of one such surface being replaced 
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, BOOK BARGAINS ——— by one that turned out to be even worse The Undiscoverables 
. Me = ietieaiieed: sete a oe Ihe excellent recorded sound was . 
ees , ears er one surprise of the Mahler set: another i¢ ntinued from page 37 
ws ete. book a met 3.75 was the excellent performance—the first tering his men with an imperat 
w ia A Exupéry 2.7 , , J" — , , , 
1.59 outstandinviy cood errormance | have ture lea 1 on to the Archans 
Hum: Body" t on Clendening ‘w ) 9 } rd frot Mitropo los on records or And put out your light is 
f ted G t: Riet j Aldinaton (nov ) I - ste . ese cule ¥ — 
Sheet General Grant: W. 5. Weedward 0 in the concert hall (and not enough to Luca promptly whistled to tl 
OHS es VESERNCNS: Pmt Me. HEROS CICS ie make the prospect—of which there are man. When he began to aj 
| rumors—of Mitropoulos as permanent — the lieutenant, Nicolino gruffl; M 
| DOWNTOWN BOOK BAZAAR, 212 B'way, N. V. © ond tor of the New York Philhar- him to be silent Paterno ODEN ¢ 
f inything less than appalling) Ferrarello obeyed Nicolino’s « 
As for the symphony, it is like a first promptitude. 
M WNERSHIP, MA , moderate-sized model for the huge ones “You are to return to harbo: 
that followed—with much the same sor And for your information, I 
) of ideas, not all of them good, and the placed Margarone as harbor 1 J 
: : _ $a sort of structure, but less well in- shall excuse your insolence 
. tepr did not know. Get to it.” 
The performan of Tchaikovsky's Insolence! thought the Ar 
1812,"’ Shostakovitch’s Symphony, Tay crew, commenting upon the | 
I Suite seem good. But Shostako word. I] O rst of Nic t t 
a" P hist compart {1 with Taylor’s sce 1 ik sheer rebellion ( 
; t f ly tripe of a different kind Nicolino gave orders to 1 
man of greater musical n¢ While they were d 
t nd tripe for reasons that have lieutenant’s men freed th 
; lo not Shostakovitch’s talent the cutter raced away. N 
, Ss vith h i otrons dark. Presently the two boat 
a — wY Listening to the Busch Quartet’s set tail of the fleet drew near ar 
wow Yok. 0. 1 of Beethoven's Op. 130 I was surprised motors. The Archangel’s met 
Raagees ther by the excellence of its performance of that their met had been bi 
the first movement in musical con ep- silently the two boats pull 
tion and style and in ensemble execu et about retrieving the net 
ay or - tor in which it stood well the com- “Blazing hell, this is too m in 
; ogy . AS trustee o parison with the Budapest Quartet’s lino shouted as the torn net v 
we | : ' te given; abe performance in the old Victor set. But over the roller at the stern. ‘'H 
aftiant’s f fa yu r : in the third and fourth movements the himself a harbor master, and | I 
. ; . Busch group's playing lacked the grace up his own nets. What in Christ 
Foca ihe of the Budapest's; the fifth-movement They're all the same, these | 
on | ‘a t igect oF Indirect wcy'be hin. = Cavatina suffered from Adolf Busch’s Haven't we got enough troubl 
a curious excesses of tone and phrasing in having city trash spe wed out 
P . aul 1} t st day of the twelfth to fifteenth measures, his to support. Blazing hell! W1 
J. DIAMOND, Notary Put flat, almost inaudible playing of the this Varchi do for us? Bring 
_" " stammering melody of the middle sec- to bait? What was wrong with M 
tion: and striking throughout was the rone?” Pirtuso kept up his ang: N no 
- contrast between the wooden tone of the _ test against the politicals thro 
Busch cellist and the dark, luminous gathering of the net. One of ¢! n 
ere are more than beauty of the excitingly inflected line finally silenced him and put f 
| 2250) readers of The of sound created by Mischa Schneider. hearts of the crew. 
: ae 3 eae 
PEN ae EN Tor een es And so although the Budapest perform- Listen, Nicolino. Mori 
=" ee ince is less well reproduced than the stranger and he has long ear 
doing—reading — th ad Busch it remains the one to acquire. heavy fist.” 
ertisement If vou have On a single disc (71208-D, $1) is “Mori,” Nicolino mutter 
a 2 i. Mozart's exquisite Rondo K. 511 for —bawled angry thanks to his help hey 
a piano, insensitively played by Guimoar three boats joined the slow their fas 
. MN) call The va N es: on another (71210-D, $1) fleet 
\dvertising Depart Johann Strauss’s “Wine, Woman and 
} weal as 1o sony not one of his best played with- For two hours the motors 
, ' ( the customary exaggerated changes and the black shapes noved 
| ee =" of pace by Weingartner with the Paris sea toward the vanished town. H 
of 1 le, Conservatory Orchestra, and only mod- the hill one yellow light alone I I 
erately well recorded faintly near the chapel of Our ! rf 
. Ihe rest later “Rosaria Grisafi, the crazy of the 
rile NATION And my investigation of machines rarello said. “She's lucky to igi ng 
, ‘ ‘ been slowed up by current dificul- She won't know that our beloved 1: Bi! t ne 
} 50 J — = —- ties in production is at war.” No one replied to th te 
B. H. HAGGIN casm. Luca Paterno began to h 1 
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hardships that lay ahead of 
ise Nicolino had put the 
| in disfavor with the new har- 
r. “Stop beating your breast,” 


» Ss offed. “Plenty 
in you, and Nicolino will 


+ 


out of it.” 


ilco, that big-mouthed at 
one. It entered his head to be 
| to Mori's clique That 
finished. What are 4 £O 
) » over to the decadent 
or the plutocratic English? 


if I make a song about it. I’m 


] 


oats slowed down as 


the harbor, and finally, as 


ral-like procession fell into dis- 


e forerunners stopped their 
The thirty-four boats lay rock- 


the low swell. 


The dark roofs 
» clustered around the enoe- 
Ll, i .) Cad di und tne Chol 


1 1 1 


1 ghostly church, were faintly 
starlight. 
thtn’t to have gone out to- 
o abruptly said, and Ferra- 
hed mockingly. Again Pirtuso 
it him Like you to laugh, 
of what Mori will have 
in's over, eh?” 
inking San Filippo wouldn’t 
if you took a trip to Lipari,” 
exclaimed savagely. The crew 


Pirtuso’s side, The mandolinist 
1 


response, but the fisherman’s 
not calmed 


and your good-for-nothing 
ho couldn’t keep her husband. 
Ferrarello, 
indoned his wife. 


inderstood Pirtuso. On this 


pair!’ Long ago 


had ab 


should have remained with 
ilies, now waiting for them 
blackened town. The very 
ind silence of the town 
1em and awakened alarms. 
this late 


its petty 


distan 


\ h ) 1! 1 h ive heat 


{ 
Its harbor lights and the soft 
| 


1¢ street lamps should have 


hem sign they were returning to 


’ 


now have been an 


place of men. San Filippo 


abandoned 
icken by plague long ago, in- 


only by bats and ghosts. 








And ) yOu d know 
of my mothe 1 me | llo sud 
aa 
ac » KE irnxC They i l i ote 
1 } ‘ hie 
the mandolinist and | disreputable 
er. At vhat do or you? 
, 
Nothing, in 1 cases. She's a no-gzood 
like m<¢ Sh iwls rs at th 
| 
time she has a 
doesn't wear 
1 dirty house? 
P Ba 
yt vin Ssne 
, , sae 


with you ali 


Mori scares the 


What 


ire yOu, anyway 
living Jesus out of you. |] on you. 
Into Ferrarello’s bored and_ sneering 


tones passionate contempt had entered 


the fishermen 


his slatternly 


confounding 
ates fo, eered at 
INISt O n yOcrec al 
moth their own terms. 

Why don’t we get going?” Paterno 
querulously demanded, standing up and 
looking around at the halted cortege. 

And why don’t you? Because you're 
scared. You've come running home out 
of the dark with your tail between your 
‘ ; 
legs, to your stinking little houses, to 
be cuddled by your mamas.” 


Mouth 
and punched the mandolinist on the 


shut,” Pirtuso said fiercely 


side of his head 


That's it,’ Ferrarello said venom- 


ously. He lay on his back, his knees 


drawn up over his stomach. “You 


thought it'd be all nice and cheerful. 
And instead, you've turned up at some 
foreign place and your rotten bowels 
are all turned to water. How terrible!” 
Ferrarello rose anc plunged to the stern 
of the boat and fumbled with the motor 
Nicolino thrust him aside and 
wound the cord around the flywheel and 


until 


pulled it impetuously. The motor stut- 
tered and barked. Within a few mo- 
ments the fleet was in motion. 


The motor’s knock became hollow 
and the short echoes resounded as the 


Archangel entered the harbor. Without 


order the engine was stopped, and the 
boat moved slowly on her momentum 
toward the lightless quay. Along the 
black walls the people of San Filippo 


: = Fi ae fo 


Vy stIhouetted ivainst the 


stood, vagcuel 
sky. The people were silent. Then, as 
the noise of mooring ceased, the fisher- 
men heard the quiet murmuring of the 
dark multitude 


[To be continued next week} 
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Yes, Incredible but True! You 
too can own SIGNED 
ORIGINAL ETCHINGS and 
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CURRY, GRANT WOOD and 
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U but excttingly 
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true! For only 
five dollars each, many 
dollars less than ac- 
tual value, you can 
hold in your hands, 
hang on your walls 
museum-perfect 
Signed Original Etch- 
ings and Lithographs 
A by such noted 
American artists as 
Thomas Benton, John 
Steuart Curry, Luigi 
Luciont\ and 64 others. 

Each original ig 
limited in edition 
each is identical to 
many actually ac- 
quired from this very 
Fame collection by 
such great museums 
and collections as the Metropolitan Museum, 
U. 8. Library of Congress, Chicugo Art Instl- 
tute and scores of others. 
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The NATION 


ctters to the Editors 


Reactions to Chaplin’s Hitler 


] § Jonathan Daniels, when h 
‘ C} ie Chaplin in “The 
(, 1) ( to h e left hi 
mm ) ehind him, I lon't obic t 
to th t I do object to hi n 
I ntry boys and country girls, 
wo men ee the pl ire as he 
! | because I was interested 
n ¢ r peor ' tion to this movie 
| omposition cl it In 
‘ Us f vhat they thought of 
A od 1 of the first-year stu 
( i i l ! I y are the 
of people Mr. Dar wrote about 
1! i ( 1} felt tha Hinkl did 
ome funny things, but not one of them 
t idea that therefore Hitler 1s 
1 funny little guy.”” Indeed, several 
that the picture satirized 
HY r very ell tively, ind they wished 
tld be shown throughout Ger- 
e German people up. 
made no blanket identification of 
| with Hitler: their response was 
tle than that Lh y re liz d 
picture's chief point was a sug- 
! comparison between Hinkle’s in 
to fru h § country wi ely and 
Hi 
1 think that Americans hav seen 
1 movi to know how to take 
I doubt that many thought of the 
( 1 tually nothing more 


Mack Sennett cops.’’ Many more 
hocked at the brutality 
movie iS 


Mr. Dan iys that the 


to minimize the threat from 


it makes Americans 


t H r is funny and therefore 
to wor ibout. My students 

Ne l of then 
( ol war 
! it sho banned 
! hecau it rou d 
Edit le Other 1d d 
( CO e in pre enting 
\ | ic wl hw nted 

tof war 
I tin h t I 

1 to I he Cit t 
rin the { t 

the Mid 
It ] velcor ed 
zed tl dane ot 
i A did the I t 


not assu! that his own reactions are 
hose of the small-town, country 

s\ine il LEE ELBERT HOLITI 

Bloomington, Ind., October 8 


September in the Hills 
Dear Sun Tucked 


lone, without much contact with politi- 


away in the hills, 


cal opinion, I turn the last page of each 
tardily read copy of The Nation with 
read Niebuhr, 
Fischer, Kirchwey, ef al., for an 


wistful reluctance. To 
Stone 
hour is all one needs of the outer world 
What if our national affairs 
I've never 


for a weck 


are so sadly mishandled! 


known them to be otherwise; no, not in 


forty year©rs. 


le pa { 
An aged neighbor is | lanning how to 
provide against the winter months: shel- 


ter, with not too much of the chill winds 


through 


leaking the cabin floor; food, 
even though meatless days run thirty to 
and 


charitable neighbor will cut it to length 


the month; fuel, if some stout 


for the stove she hopes to get. Her near- 
est neighbor looks forward to milking 
five new cows to raise his weekly milk 
check from the present six or seven 


dollars to, perhaps, ten or twelve. But 
to have his milk accepted he must put 
a concrete floor in the barn and lay a 
feet of pipe line from the 
to the cooling-trough in the milk 


thousand 
spring 
house. He'll have no one to help him, 
ind it will be hard to break the pipe- 
line trench two feet deep through the 
But the month of Sep- 


rocky ground 


been wonderful and the 


apple trees are loaded with their fruit. 


i¢ m!| cr has 


On another farm the boy is over his 
sickness, going to school again, but the 
board won't agree to send the bus up 
road. “He'll have to trudge 
the two miles of drifts again 


this year.” But grand 


the farm 
through 
this has been 
weather for getting the corn in; last 
it froze, not only here on the hill 
but also down on the river flat. 

I don't 


bell 
SUTing 


strikes or what causes 
I don’t like the 


corpora- 


like 
breakers 
precd and 


tions. Ame 
ters, Co 


cynicism of great 
rica Firsters, Christian Fron- 
iwhlinites, Bundists, and Com- 
munists are all annoying. I'm against 
Japan and the appeasement thereof. But 
I do like The Nation, and September 
in the hills has been wonderful. 

EMORY L. KING 
October 1 


Hncre 


Pej acton, N. Y 


New Army Wants No A.E.F. 
Dear Sn 


and 


There is a movement af 7 
| 


: , : 
ao not make the mustake of 


mizing its size, intensity, and sj 
among members of the new 
army to unite in a stout, sinc 


another A. E. F. To 


from be 


murrer to 
this movement oming a 
ble tool for trouble-makers and er 
state, we have and want no fi 
mal organization, no leader, no 
It is not so 
the hon 


sire to stay in America to defend A 


quarters, no slogans. 
a movement as a spirit 
ica and not be exported to fi 
wars of other nations. 

Our 
formula has no bounds; 


abhorrence of Hitler an 
and our 
pathy for the British people is all « 
But if the situation is so taut, w! t 
use a single example—did not 
who are nudging us to the brink 


to have automobiles taken from the 


sembly line and airplanes made in t 


production ? If America 1 


1 
Sacrifice, iet 


Sswiit 
it begin with luxuries 

We are desperately in need « 
spokesman. Swivel-chair patriots 
about and boast, “Gentlemen of tl 
press, we are ready to fight anyone, a1 


} 


where.’ But we who do the murd 


work of execution have no voice. We 
who have been gathered to defend « 
mocracy are without representation 
Callous, cowardly, communist! 

can see the words crowd us like a | 
of wolves circling a weaker adver 
But we want all America to know t! 
until the fight 
and this we have not been shi 


is directly and hor 


ours 
—we'd rather live in America than di 
abroad. A PRIVAT! 


San Miguel, Cal., October 10 


Not Serving Japan 

Dear Sirs: To the rather pointed 
tion in your editorial notes on Oct 
11, “Are Norwegian and Dutch tank 
still being used to fuel the Japan 
the answer is, in the first place, that t 
remaining two Norwegian tanker 
the Japan trade withdrawn 
February, and, in the second place 


were 


no Dutch tankers are serving Jay 
BJARNE BRAATOY, Norw: 


Shipping and Trade Mission 


New York, October 10 
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